BROKERAGE CLAUSE 


If Joe Stalin had dropped an atomic 
bomb on the offices of the National Food 
Brokers Association in Washington, it 
could hardly have created more excite- 
ment than the news of the formation 
of a new group of voluntaries and 
cooperatives for the express purpose of 
amending the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to permit payment 
of brokerage to buyers. When the excite- 


ment dies down this column is willing to | 


het a bag of peanuts the brokers will be 
thanking this group for telegraphing the 
punches of the Anti-Robinson-Patman Act 


forces. 


Up till now the brokers, the U. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Association, and the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
has been denied the support of the can- 
ning industry, chiefly, we believe, due to 
the position taken by NCA Counsel. While 
it is perfectly true that individual canners 
have for many years griped loud and long, 
over the shortcomings of individual 
brokers, the chances are this frontal 
attack will sound a call to arms that will 
provide the brokers with the needed 
reserves. For when the chips are down 
and canners begin asking themselves what 
they would substitute for brokerage 
representation, they are likely to become 
a bit excited about the move themselves, 
as indeed they had a right to be long 
before this. 


When they begin to study the probable 


effects of Robinson-Patman emasculation, — 


and dig out the facts, chances are they'll 
find they have a good bit more at stake 
than the scrapping of the brokerage 
fraternity, for when the broker and inde- 
pendent wholesaler and retailer find it 
impossible to operate, it’s a foregone 
conclusion that the independent canner 
and freezer will find the going just as 
difficult. If anyone doubts that scrapping 
this clause would put the broker out of 
business, let him ask his broker for a 
comparison of the number of possible 
sales outlets in his territory now and ten 
years ago. If anyone thinks he can cover 
his markets as economically as he can 
with broker representation, he need only 
put the necessary men out on the road 
for a few months or so. 


It’s a bit hard to imagine how so many 
intelligent men would make an effort of 
this kind with so little chance of success, 
for seemingly they haven’t a leg to stand 
on. The organization appeal is based on 
the theory that buyers actually perform 
a service to the manufacturer. It would 
be rather hard to imagine one of these 
buyers, naturally favoring “X” Brand, try- 
ing to persuade himself to buy “Y” Brand. 
Draw a picture of it, if you will. Undoubt- 
edly the move is prompted by the political 
furor surrounding the cost of distribution. 
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SPRAY RESIDUE —Stories that people are being poisoned 
H Y STERIA by spray residues on foods they consume 

are long on claims and short on facts, 
according to Cornell Entomologist Paul J. Chapman. Dr. Chapman 
is head of the Department of Entomology at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. “No one denies that most spray 
materials are toxic”, he says. “They would be of little value in 
insect control if they were not, but forunately, many of them are 
much more toxic to insects than to man, and more of these safer 
materials are under study.” Dr. Chapman goes on to say that just 
because a spray chemical is toxic does not prove that it presents 
a hazard if taken in minute amounts. “That is the important dis- 
tinction. For year we have been eating foods that contain small 
amounts of added chemicals which, if taken in excess, would be 
harmful. Some of these chemicals stop mold growth, others check 
bacterial growth, some prevent oxidation, others are emulsifiers, 
preservatives, and so on. As employed, they perform a useful 
function and are entirely safe for the consumer.” Dr. Chapman 
concludes “To my knowledge no one has ever been killed or made 
definitely ill by eating foods that may have traces of spray residues. 
Claims to the contrary have been made. But we are concerned with 
facts rather than supposition and rumor.” 

Surely no one would suggest that any possibility be overlooked in 
insuring safety in foods offered the public. At the same time it 
appears that we are becoming overanxious in this respect. Just a 
few weeks ago the Food and Drug Administration, for instance, 
ruled out the use of food colors that have been used for years and 
years, just because a candy maker was negligent. As a result the 
manufacturers of these products had been thrown into panic. That 
is one of the unfortunate results of over-anxiety that stems from 
the current study on residue tolerances. Many conscientious 
research workers agree with Dr. Chapman’s views, and the Editor 
of this column is inclined to believe there always has been, and 
always will be a certain amount of so-called poison in everything we 
eat. That statement seems to be borne out by the tentative unofficial 
tolerances suggested by the U. S. Food and Drug Administration. 
According to Dr. Chapman, all scientific evidence agrees that no 
health hazard exists where foods bear spray residues at or below 
these tolerances. 


PUMPKIN ADS—In the November 16 issue of “Life” Magazine 
there were five separate four-color Ads. in which canned pumpkin 
was featured. One of them was paid for by Libby, another was a 
cooperative Ad. between Comstock and Pillsbury Mills, the third 
was paid for by Carnation Milk Company, but the bulk was a beauti- 
ful pumpkin Ad., the text contained a recipe using canned pumpkin ; 
the fourth was apparently a cooperative Ad. between American 
Dairy Association and Pillsbury, again half the page was taken up 
with pumpkin pie, and there was a receipe. The fifth was an 
advertisement by Qwit, advertising copy for pumpkin pie among 
other things. Wonder who’s pushing pumpkin? 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 

Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Medium/Small 
Cut Spears 
Center Cuts 

Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 


Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 

Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz 1.55-1.60 

Pic. 1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 15.50 

BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.074% 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Gut Ung., 303......1.60-1.75 
Ex. Gr., 8 OZ. ....0000 -90-.95 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.20-1.40 
No. 1.95-2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York 
1.15 
No. 303. 1.80 
Ex. Std., 1.45-1.70 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 1 Sv. .........008 2.70 
No. 10, 1 sv. . 
No. 303, 2 sv. 2.50 
No. 10, 2 sv. 13.75 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv 1.85-1.90 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Std., Cut, No. 303.. 
7.00-7.25 
NortTH WEST 
Nominal 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308 ............ 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
1.20-1.25 
No. 214 2.20 
7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States —- 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
-1.10-1.15 
..-6.00-6.25 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 90 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0...........cz0e0 9.50 
80/6 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.75 
10 7.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308 ............ 1.05 
No. 10 .. 5.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 

No. 303 1.15 

No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAst 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Gold., 1.05 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 3038....1.40-1.45 
7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 05-1. 
No. 10 
MIDWEST 
1.421%-1.55 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz -95 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
1.20-1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
CB. Gold... 8 2 95-1.00 
BOS 1.8714-1.50 
-9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 7.25 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.121%4 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
4 sv. No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ung., No. 303. 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 02........000 -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New York SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 808.....ccccosces 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 +000 90 
SV., NO. 1.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.571% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MipWest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
2.00 
Fey., 3 sv., 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808.......0.0008 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Btd., av., Me. 1.76 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Bix. Bid., B 85-.871%4 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Uner., No. 1.15-1.20 
7.00-7.25 


POTATOES, SWEET 


Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.......1.20-1.25 
No. 2 VA 2.75-2.95 

No. 3 Squat 2.60-2.80 
75-10.50° 
No. 3 Vac 2.50-2.65 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. -95 
No. 2% 1.35 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ....1.0214-1.05 
No. 2 1.1214-1.15 
1.4214-1.45 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, No. 300 1.00 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 .........00 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 4,254.50 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
1.40-1.50 
450-4.65 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 808......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 1 .90-1.00 
1.15-1.25 
No, 2 1,25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.021% 
No. 303 1,20-1.25 
No. 21% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2......cc0ss000 2.00 
Ex. Std., No. 2 
Ex. Std., No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 808.....c0000 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 214 1.80 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 11.25 
Md., 6 oz. 5.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T......... —— 
No. 10 me 6.50 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10........ss008 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Fey., No. 8 oz 1.05 
No. 303 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 246 3.271% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.00 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 10.25 
CHERRIES 
B.G.P., Water, Mo. 8 2.35-2.55 
12.25-12.50 


INO. 4.10-4.35 


Chuice, 8 oz. 1.35 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.45-3.50 
13.25-13 

No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.50 

PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 308 1.85-1.95 
2.80-2.85 
-10.00-10.40 
Choice, BOD 1.70-1.72% 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 

Pie, No. 10 8.06 

Elberta Fey., No. 3.55 
Choice No. 2% 3.00 

PEARS 

Choice 3.40-3.50 
Std. 3.10-3.20 

Choice 2.20 
Std. 2.00 

13.25-13.75 
Choice .... 12.50-12.75 
11.50-11.75 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........0000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 

PRUNE PLUMS 

N.W., Fey., No. 246 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 10 7.00 

JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

46 0oz., Sw. 
GRAPEFRUIT 

1.85-1.90 
ORANGE 

2.35-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No.*10 5.50 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.10-2.50 

46 o 2.00-2.40 

Calif., hin: 1.10 
46 oz. 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 

FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. IT........ 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 

Medium, Red, No. IT ...... 19.00-20.00 

4's 10.00-11.00 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 13.00-14.00 
8.00-8.50 


SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, 44 Oil keyless..... 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus..... 
Calif., No. 1 Oval 

TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.00-16.00 
Iey., Leht Meat, 14’s........ 13 25-15.75 
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Ex. Std., No. 308 


BROKERAGE CLAUSE 


If Joe Stalin had dropped an atomic 
bomb on the offices of the National Food 
Brokers Association in Washington, it 
could hardly have created more excite- 
ment than the news of the formation 
of a new group of voluntaries and 
cooperatives for the express purpose of 
amending the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to permit payment 
of brokerage to buyers. When the excite- 
ment dies down this column is willing to 
het a bag of peanuts the brokers will be 
thanking this group for telegraphing the 
punches of the Anti-Robinson-Patman Act 


forces. 


Up till now the brokers, the U. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Association, and the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
has been denied the support of the can- 
ning industry, chiefly, we believe, due to 
the position taken by NCA Counsel. While 
it is perfectly true that individual canners 
have for many years griped loud and long, 
over the shortcomings of individual 
brokers, the chances are this frontal 
attack will sound a call to arms that will 
provide the brokers with the needed 
reserves. For when the chips are down 
and canners begin asking themselves what 
they would substitute for brokerage 
representation, they are likely to become 
a bit excited about the move themselves, 
as indeed they had a right to be long 
before this. 


When they begin to study the probable 
effects of Robinson-Patman emasculation, 
and dig out the facts, chances are they'll 
find they have a good bit more at stake 
than the scrapping of the brokerage 
fraternity, for when the broker and inde- 
pendent wholesaler and retailer find it 
impossible to operate, it’s a foregone 
conclusion that the independent canner 
and freezer will find the going just as 
difficult. If anyone doubts that scrapping 
this clause would put the broker out of 
business, let him ask his broker for a 
comparison of the number of possible 
sales outlets in his territory now and ten 
years ago. If anyone thinks he can cover 
his markets as economically as he can 
with broker representation, he need only 


put the necessary men out on the road 


for a few months or so. 


It’s a bit hard to imagine how so many 
intelligent men would make an effort of 
this kind with so little chance of success, 
for seemingly they haven’t a leg to stand 
on. The organization appeal is based on 
the theory that buyers actually perform 
a service to the manufacturer. It would 
be rather hard to imagine one of these 
buyers, naturally favoring “X” Brand, try- 
ing to persuade himself to buy “Y” Brand. 
Draw a picture of it, if you will. Undoubt- 
edly the move is prompted by the political 
furor surrounding the cost of distribution. 
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SPRAY RESIDUE —Stories that people are being poisoned 
HYSTERIA by spray residues on foods they consume 

are long on claims and short on facts, 
according to Cornell Entomologist Paul J. Chapman. Dr. Chapman: 
is head of the Department of Entomology at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. “No one denies that most spray 
materials are toxic’, he says. “They would be of little value in 
insect control if they were not, but forunately, many of them are 
much more toxic to insects than to man, and more of these safer 
materials are under study.” Dr. Chapman goes on to say that just 
because a spray chemical is toxic does not prove that it presents 
a hazard if taken in minute amounts. “That is the important dis- 
tinction. For year we have been eating foods that contain small 
amounts of added chemicals which, if taken in excess, would be 
harmful. Some of these chemicals stop mold growth, others check 
bacterial growth, some prevent oxidation, others are emulsifiers, 
preservatives, and so on. As employed, they perform a useful 
function and are entirely safe for the consumer.” Dr. Chapman 
concludes “To my knowledge no one has ever been killed or made 
definitely ill by eating foods that may have traces of spray residues. 
Claims to the contrary have been made. But we are concerned with 
facts rather than supposition and rumor.” 

Surely no one would suggest that any possibility be overlooked in 
insuring safety in foods offered the public. At the same time it 
appears that we are becoming overanxious in this respect. Just a 
few weeks ago the Food and Drug Administration, for instance, 
ruled out the use of food colors that have been used for years and 
years, just because a candy maker was negligent. As a result the 
manufacturers of these products had been thrown into panic. That 
is one of the unfortunate results of over-anxiety that stems from 
the current study on residue tolerances. Many conscientious 
research workers agree with Dr. Chapman’s views, and the Editor 
of this column is inclined to believe there always has been, and 
always will be a certain amount of so-called poison in everything we 
eat. That statement seems to be borne out by the tentative unofficial 
tolerances suggested by the U. S. Food and Drug Administration. 
According to Dr. Chapman, all scientific evidence agrees that no 
health hazard exists where foods bear spray residues at or below 
these tolerances. 


PUMPKIN ADS—In the November 16 issue of “Life” Magazine 
there were five separate four-color Ads. in which canned pumpkin 
was featured. One of them was paid for by Libby, another was a 
cooperative Ad. between Comstock and Pillsbury Mills, the third 
was paid for by Carnation Milk Company, but the bulk was a beauti- 
ful pumpkin Ad., the text contained a recipe using canned pumpkin ; 


the fourth was apparently a cooperative Ad. between American 


Dairy Association and Pillsbury, again half the page was taken up 
with pumpkin pie, and there was a receipe. The fifth was an 
advertisement by Qwit, advertising copy for pumpkin pie among 
other things. Wonder who’s pushing pumpkin? 
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New Buyer Group Would Amend 
Brokerage Section of Robinson- 
Patman Act 


A newly organized buyer group 
“The Association of Independent Food 
Dealers’, composed mainly of voluntar- 
ies, cooperatives and a scattering of 
independent wholesalers, has been formed 
with the announced purpose of seeking 
an amendment to Section 2-C (the 
brokerage provision) of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which wholesalers 
from collecting brokerage fees. The 
group, which was formed in Chicago, and 
plans a series of regional meetings, holds 
that brokers are often getting brokerage 
which they do not earn, and that buyers 
in many cases, actually earn the broker- 
age which they do not receive. 


James A. Slocum, Slocum-Bergren 
Company, Minneapolis, was elected Presi- 
dent; Vice-Presidents included Tom 
Harrison, Winston-Newell Company, 
Hopkins, Minnesota; Joe Timberlake, 
Thomas & Howard Company, Columbia, 
South Carolina; Ed Fleming, Fleming 
Company, Topeka, Kansas; Otto Droste, 
Jageman-Bode Company, Springfield, 
Illinois; Arthur Lutz, Smart & Final, 
Wilmington, California; J. W. Herscher, 
Hubbard Grocery Company, Charleston, 
West Virginia; and Robert Montgomery, 
William Montgomery Company, Phila- 
delphia. Elected Secretary-Treasurer was 
Neil Riley, Nash-Finch Grocery Comp- 
any, Mineapolis. Many others well known 
to the trade were present at the meet- 
ing, including Herbert T. Webb, Red and 
White Corporation, Chicago; Douglas A. 
Grimes, Progressive Wholesale Grocery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Don R. 
Grimes, IGA President; E. C. Wetterau, 
Wetterau Grocery Company, St. Louis; 
and others. 


At the organization meeting in Chicago 
Mr. Slocum charged the brokers with 
“feather-bedding” saying “the present 
statute which prohibits brokerage in 
certain cases, says in plain language that 
the prohibition shall now apply for 
services actually rendered, but the courts 
have misinterpreted the law to erase 
these words from the statute. The 
amendment we would support would 
simply restore the law in the form in 
which Congress originally intended it 
to be. Many indepedent food distributors 
including wholesalers and cooperative 
groups, or retailers, are now performing 
brokerage functions in the distribution of 
food. In these cases either a food broker, 
who did no work gets paid a commission 
for work done by the distributor, or the 
manufacturer gets an added profit in not 
paying brokerage fees that he must 
include in his selling price.” 


NFBA AND USWGA ANSWER 


NFBA President Watson Rogers and 
H. O. Smith, Jr., Executive-Vice-Presi- 
dent of USWGA lost no time in answer- 
ing these charges. In a press release 
dated November 24, Mr. Smith said “Our 
Association approved the inclusion of the 
brokerage provision in the Robinson-Pat- 
man Bill and has fought to maintain that 
provision ever since the provision became 
law. We did this not to protect the food 
brokers, but to protect our members and 
other wholesale grocers and their retail 
customers from one of the worst forms 
of price discrimination as revealed by 
investigations conducted by congressional 
committees and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the 1930’s, that is, price dis- 
crimination concealed as brokerage fees. 

“If the brokage provision of the R-P 
Act is changed to allow the seller to pay 
brokerage to the buyer on the buyer’s 
purchases, the big chains and other mass 
buying organizations, which are in a 
position to exact it, will get brokerage, 
but the great majority of wholesalers 
and retailers will get little, in most cases, 
nothing at all. That is what happened 
before the R-P Act. It wil happen again. 

“If the brokerage provision is repeal- 
ed”, continued Mr. Smith, “the rest of 
the R-P Act will be practically worthless. 
Every other discriminatory concession or 
allowance can and will take the form of 
brokerage and will thus be legalized.” 

In a statement released November 27, 
Mr. Rogers charged “They brazenly ask 
that sellers be permitted to pay them a 
price discrimination in the guise of a 
brokerage or sales compensation, which 
they cannot possibly earn. At the same 
time they ask that this discrimination or 
subsidy or phony brokerage be denied 
by law to the corporate chain buyers and 
the thousands of independent buyers in 


‘ the food industry. This is their proposal 


in all its shocking nakedness ... it is a 
shame that the fine work done by some 
voluntary groups is dirtied by these sel- 
fish and unscrupulous efforts. For we 
want the record clear that we have no 
quarrel with voluntary chain methods of 
distribution, just as we have no quarrel 
with any other legitimate form of dis- 
tribution.” Stating that the Association 
has always fought, and will continue to 
fight every type of “feather-bedding’’, 
soft competition and unfair price dis- 
criminations, Mr. Rogers said that “the 
great majority of independent merchants 
have always been opposed to the payment 
of brokerage by sellers to buyers because 
they know, that like other secret rebates, 
it is as sordid as blackmail, and just as 
unreliable from the standpoint of making 
a decent, honorable living,” 
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CLOSING MACHINE RENTALS 


In a hearing before the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in San Francisco the week of 
November 16, on motion of Continental 
Can Company to amend the Court’s Anti- 
Trust Decree of June 1950, canner wit- 
nesses testified that the compensatory 
rental provisions of the judgment were 
resulting in unreasonably high rental 
charges, which worked hardships on can- 
ners who did not purchase their closing 
machines. Presiding Judge Harris was 
sympathetic to the problems of the 
smaller canner and instructed Conti- 
nental’s attorneys to draft an order for 
him to sign postponing to January 1, 
1955, the effective date of the compensa- 
tory rental feature of the 1950 judgment, 
provided 1954 charges are no less than 
in 1953. Apparently this modification of 
the judgment would apply only to Conti- 
nental Can Company, as the American 
Can Company did not file a similar mo- 
tion. 


WIS.-MINN. TURN DOWN 
UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING 


Proponents of a cooperative uniform 
cost accounting program in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota lost the first round when 
the required number of canners (35) 
failed to sign participation agreements. 
The Wisconsin Canners Association re- 
ports that as of November 27, 12 Wiscon- 
sin ecanners had signed and two more had 
advised informally they would partici- 
pate. At that time three Minnesota can- 
ners had agreed and there was a possi- 
bility of obtaining two or three more in 
that State. Mr. Wayne Mayhew of San 
Francisco, who was to administer the 
program, agreed to postpone the dead- 
line date for signing to December 15, and 
indicated a willingness to reduce the 
number of participating companies. At 
the same time he said that he did not 
believe the national advertisers would be 
willing to participate unless the volume 
of pack represented by the participating 
independent canners at least equalled the 
volume of the national advertisers inter- 
ested in the program. According to the 
Association report, postponement of the 
deadline or change in the minimum num- 
ber did not seem to be warranted, unless 
there was a material change in the pic- 
ture by December 1. 

Two weeks ago at the Indiana Meeting, 
Indiana canners showed little interest in 
a like proposal by Douglas G. Colley & 
Associates, 


The topic for the next Clinic project 
of the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association will be “Sales 
Building and Customer Development.” 
The eighth event of its kind in four 
years, it will be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
from Monday, April 26 to Thursday, 
April 29, 1954--with a Get-Together 
Party scheduled for Sunday afternoon, 
April 25. This was announced by M. L. 
Toulme, Executive Vice-President of the 
Association. 
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Damage Prevention Program Pays 
Off At Hunt Foods 


A twelve point DAMAGE PREVENTION PROGRAM that 
was an idea in April 1952 is a story of great accomplishment 
and success in 1953. 


BY E. J. KRASKA 
Canned Goods Specialist 
Association of American Railroads 


During the month of April 1952 a joint 
meeting of Hunt Foods, the rail carriers 
and the Association of American Rail- 
roads was held to find a program that 
would minimize damage to shipments and 
in turn move the canned foods through 
normal channels thus keeping it out of 
competitive salvage markets. 

The first question was, what can Hunt 
Foods do within economic reason to 
assure safe and satisfactory delivery of 
their products to the customer? This 
searching approach brought us directly 
to the grass roots, what is damage and 
why is it objectionable. From market 
studies on a national basis it became 
obvious that the changes in merchandis- 
ing techniques from over the counter to 
self service was one of the big factors in 
determining the point of sales resistance 
in relation to can damage. 

We began with the assumption on 
observations at the retail levels, that all 
cannery damage heretofore considered 
typical in the industry must be elimi- 
nated. Therefore, we started at the 
closing machine and followed through 
until the boxes of finished products were 
stacked in the warehouse for future ship- 
ment. Production line studies created 
potential damage hazards and if a con- 
dition did exist that caused damage on 
the production line it was corrected. A 
few inexpensive changes made it possible 
to eliminate all potential damage hazards 
in production. 


CAN CONSTRUCTION 


Efforts were then focused on the per- 
formance of the can in relation to its 
construction. This required the diligent 
efforts of the research division of the 
United Can and Glass Company and 
through concentrated efforts they came 
up with a can of multiple, deep, wide 
bead construction that eliminated vacuum 
paneling, minimized line damage, de- 
creased damage from manual handling 
and provided a can that could be trans- 
ported with a minimum of damage. The 
advantages of this improved can con- 
struction are further realized by the 
receiver or customer as the possibility of 
handling damage is minimized in his 
operations, which, often involve eight to 
ten manual handlings from his ware- 
house to the display counter at the retail 
level. 


BOX SIZE AND CONSTRUCTION 
The next step was to analyse the 


fibreboard shipping boxes in relation to 
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size and construction. It was learned 
that the boxes were in accordance with 
the recommended sizes, but warehouse 
stacks indicated that boxes were over- 
sized in height and when the double 
seams of the cans imbeded in the fibre- 
board during storage the excess height 
was dissipated in the side and end 
panel bulge. Result: The adoption of 
a box the exact length and width of the 
contents and one eighth inch less in 
height than the contents. (Based on 
actual can measurements). 

We might ask, what effect does box 
bulging have on the cans, if any? This 
can be summed up briefly as follows: If 
the cans are loose in the shipping box, 
label chippage adjacent to the double 
seam usually occurs, especially where 
the center cans rest between the inside 
flaps of the box and the double seams are 
not adjacent to each other. The bulged 
box is difficult to load tightly and when 
compressed the fibreboard has a tendency 
to crease in an irregular pattern, and 
this creasing may create suspicion of 
concealed damage. The shipping box 
used for canned foods has become a 
salesman and it is important that the 
job be well done. 

As might be suspected, labeling and 
general appearance of the can is very 
important at the retail level as each can 
is an individual salesman on the shelf, 
we want him well dressed and to perform 
the duty he has been assigned. 

Now that we have eliminated all the 
factors in the production operation which 
might create sales resistance, we cannot 
stop our efforts as canned foods are 
practically without value until they have 
been consumed and the can discarded; 
then, we are ready for the repeat sale. 


DAMAGE IN TRANSIT 


The next consideration was what 
factors related to the transportation of 
canned foods may cause damage and 
what can be done to minimize the causes? 

First we considered the forces in action 
in a freight car loaded with canned foods 
in transit. For simplicity we studied a 
comparison of transportation forces and 
their effect on boxes of canned foods in 
relation to stacking methods and result- 
ant stack stability based on lift truck 
operation and handling of a pallet load 
of canned foods. The horizontal forces 
were in play during stopping and start- 
ing, the vertical forces simulated by 
floor irregularity, (expansion joints, etc.) 
and crosswise forces simulated by curves 
resulting in directional changes. It was 
readily observed that straight stacks 
(one box directly on top of the other) 


were very unstable and nearly impossible 
to transport without tipping or falling 
of the pallet. This is a basic explanation 
of why boxes of canned foods are stacked 
on pallets in a bonded block pattern. The 
resultant stability of the stack is directly 
related to the base area of the block and 
the number of layers, a four block or 
chimney is ten times as resistant to tilt- 
ing as a straight crosswise. (Both stacks 
6 boxes high.) 

It was obvious from these studies that 
we needed stack stability to prevent saw- 
toothing or tilting of stacks of canned 
foods while in transit and that the walls 
of a box car merely served as a medium’ 
for keeping the boxes within a confined 
area. It is interesting to note that desti- 
nation studies covering shipments from 
various canners in all parts of the 
country show that straight stack loading, 
and the resultant sawtooth, account for 
approximately 50 percent of the damage 
to canned foods. This, of course, could 
be expected, based on the lift truck obser- 
vations. Bonded block loading is one of 
the basic essentials in Hunt’s Damage 
Prevention Program. 


DIVIDERS 


Further investigation pointed out that 
when cars were loaded with various 
sized boxes, stacked adjacent to each 
other, the edge of the smaller box would 
press against the adjacent panel of the 
larger box and vice versa, thus creating a 
potential body damage hazard. This 
hazard was minimized by _ inserting 
between these stacks a fibreboard divider, 
5’ x 814’, made of corrugated fibreboard 
with a burtsing test of 275 lbs. Again, 
based on destination studies, it has been 
found that 20 percent of the damage 
eceurs at this point if the dividers are 
not used. The Hunt Prevention Program 
was carried a step further by placing a 
fibreboard divider between each bonded 
block thus decreasing the effect of the 
end-to-end thrust and minimizing lading 
shift. These dividers have been very 
valuable in preventing damage to ship- 
ments of Hunt products. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


The effect of rail equipment in relation 
to damage potential was studied and the 
recommendations for the removal of 
nails, anchor plates, ete. were adopted. 
Steel strapping as doorway protection, 
one strap per layer and fibreboard insert- 
ed between the strapping and the lading 
is a must in the Prevention Program. 
When car endwalls are bowed, the first 
block is put in with a flush face and 
the void filled with used fibreboard. (This 
pertains to box carloading.) 

Loading refrigerator cars involved 
three other factors; one: wedging of 
floor racks, thus eliminating possible 
movement; two: filling in the opening at 
the bottom of the bunker wall; three: 
covering floor racks with knocked down 
boxes or fibreboard sheets. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


In summary the Hunt Prevention Pro- 
gram had been worked out to the point 
of organization and simplicity where it 
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could be applied economically and phys- 
ically. The finished program is as 
follows: 


1. Eliminate damage hazards on the 
production line. 


2. Re-design cans based on multiple 
deep, wide bead construction. 


3. Tighten shipping boxes to the exact 
length and width of the contents and %” 
less in height then the contents. 


4. Improved box construction. 


5. Improved warehousing and hand- 
ling. 


6. Inspection and _ recoopering of 
damaged boxes prior to loading. 


7. Tight Bonded-Block Loading. 


8. Fibreboard dividers between each 
block. 


9. Load products in glass in the 
quarter section or on top (catsup upside 
down.) 


10. Doorway protection with fibreboard 
between lading and straps. 


11. Wedge and cover floor racks in 
refrigerator cars. 


12. Cover botton opening in bunker 
wall. 


EXECUTION 


The hard part was yet to come, putting 
the program into effect. This challenge 
was ably met by Mr. J. Schanhals of 
Hunt Foods, throuch an educational pro- 
gram which solicited the close cooper- 
ation of all of the Superintendents. A 
series of loading diagrams based on the 
recommended methods of the AAR and 
loading procedures were given each 
Sunerintendent. After the program was 
in effect, the Superintendents were in- 
formed bv letter or by wire as to the 
eondition of the cars at final destination. 


An index was needed to measure the 
results of the Hunt Damage Prevention 
Proeram ond the natural procedure was 
to use the claim statistics as a yardstick. 
The comnilation starting with the incep- 
tion of the program dramatically tells 
the following story: 


(Anril 1952 is the base month and per-’ 
centave reductions are relative to the 
hase.) 


April 


1952 Damage Prevention Pro- 
gram started 

3% Decrease in Damage 

9% Decrease in Damage 
23% Decrease in Damage 
33% Decrease in Damage 
32% Decrease in Damage 
16% Decrease in Damage 
26% Decrease in Damage 
32% Decrease in Damage 
46% Decrease in Damage 
50% Decrease in Damage 
57% Decrease in Damage 
58% Decrease in Damage 
66% Decrease in Damage 


May 
June 
July 
August 1952 
Sept. 1952 
Oct. 1952 
Nov. 1952 
Dec. 1952 
Jan. 1953 
Feb. 1953 
March 1953 
April 1953 
May 1953 


1952 
1952 
1952 
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FROZEN FOODS 


FREEZING SLICED APPLES 


Increased demand for frozen sliced 
apples by bakers poses many problems 
for food processors. The quality of the 
baked goods is directly connected with 
the procedures used in preparing and 
freezing the apple slices. 

Cornell food scientists at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, New York, have 
been studying technics of processing 
apple slices for freezing. A report on 
some of the findings was presented by 
Robert L. LaBelle at a recent meeting of 
food processors at the Station. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, the 
length of time apples are held in cold 
storage prior to processing has little 
effect on drained weight and none on the 
required length of the blanching period, 
he said. 

A method of measuring the firmness of 
processed slices has been tested. This, 
known as the “bulk density” measure- 
ment, is the weight of slices in a given 
volume, explains the Station scientist. It 
correlates well with pressure test read- 
ings on the raw fruit. Decline of firmness 
in apples held in cold storage for several 
months can be readily shown by either 
the bulk density or pressure test meas- 
urements. 


That apple varieties differ widely in 
quality rating for freezing was revealed 
in a comparison of 34 varieties in the 
Station studies. Measurements were 
taken before and after processing, using 
17 quality factors. These included size, 
shape, flesh color, texture, and flavor. 
The different varieties were also made 
up into pies and scored by a taste panel. 

“Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Spy, 
Jonathan, Winesap, and Yellow Newton 
shared top rating with Monroe, a recent 
Station introduction,” said Mr. LaBelle. 
“Monroe in addition is rated higher 
horticulturally in New York State than 
any of the other high-quality apples. 
Rome and Ben Davis, widely grown pro- 
cessing varieties, were found to be of 
low processing quality. McIntosh and 
Cortland, top-rated dessert apples, also 
rated low as processing sorts.” 


FREEZERS TO DEMONSTRATE 
GRADING PROCEDURES 


The first visual demonstration of how 
standards are determined for grading 
of frozen foods will take place at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Jan. 31 to Feb. 
3, inclusive, it has been announced by 
M. K. Spiegl, president, Spieg] Farms, 
Salinas, Calif., and N.A.F.F.P. president. 

The foods will be arranged in a series 
of tables. At each table, a representative 
of the Standardization and Inspection 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will be. available to explain 
how standards are arrived at, how they 
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are measured and what tolerances are 
allowed. 


“The visual display of grading stand- 
ards is planned as another step in our 
program to promote greater understand- 
ing between packers and frozen food 
buyers,” Mr. Spiegl said. “There is a 
vast difference among standards of grad- 
ing of frozen foods, canned foods and 
fresh foods. We believe that grades can 
best be explained by showing the foods 
themselves and permitting the buyers to 
make a close inspection of the products. 


Another major feature of the conven- 
tion will be a session at which the buyers 
will be permitted to sample products at 
displays devoted exclusively to prepared 
and specialty foods. These now account 
for one-third of total retail sales of 
frozen foods and sales are mounting 
rapidly. Cooking equipment will permit 
prepared and specialty foods to be served 
hot. 


In addition to the sampling display, 
called “The Greatest Frozen Food Show 
on Earth” because displays will be 
arranged in circus tent style, and the 
visual display of grading, separate 
sessions will consider such mutual prob- 
lems of packers and buyers as size and 
weight of packages, physical handling 
and marking of goods at retail, market 
research, methods of display, trends in 
distribution, design of packages, person- 
nel and store operating methods, ware- 
housing, product procurement, and a 
number of others. 


The Frozen Food Division of The 
Crosse & Blackwell Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland has announced the promotion 
of James J. Dougherty to District Sales 
Manager of the Frozen Food Division in 
the Northern New Jersey and Southern 
Hudson River Valley territory. Mr. 
Dougherty will reside in Northern New 
Jersey effective January 1, 1954 and has 
already assumed his new position servic- 
ing the accounts in that territory. 


Mr. Dougherty has been replaced in the 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern New 
Jersey territory by Henry D. (Hank) 
Donohue of King of Prussia, Pennsvyl- 
vania. Mr. Donohue will be the District 
Sales Representative covering this terri- 
tory and joins The Crosse & Blackwell 
Company as a veteran of the frozen food 
field having covered a similiar territory 
for the Birds Eye Division of the General 
Foods Corporation for the past four 
years. 


Robert G. Nightingale, former Chief 
Engineer of the Colson Corporation, and 
closely associated in management and 
supervision of engineering design with 
such prominent firms as Glenn L. Mar- 
tin, Firestone Tire & Rubber, and Great 
Lakes Aviation, has been appointed Di- 
rector of the engineering staff of Wheeler 
Associates, Inc., engineering consultants 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CAN COMPANY STRIKE 


33,000 members of the Steel Workers 
Union in 68 plants of American Can 
Company and Continental Can Company 
in 30 states, as well as 5 plants in 
Canada, went on strike at midnight 
December 1 for failure to reach satis- 
factory agreement in negotiations which 
began in New York City, October 19, and 
which were switched to Pittsburgh last 
week. The Union’s original demands 
called for a package of more than 50 
cents per hour, which with potential costs 
hidden in its proposals, would roughly 
approximate a year’s profits before taxes, 
a Canco spokesman said. In the 5 weeks 
of negotiations the Union reduced these 
demands to what is estimated to amount 
to about 26 cents per hour and tentative 
agreement was reached on a substantial 
number of working rules. The can com- 
panies met the Union’s basic wage demand 
of 8% cents an hour and offered an addi- 
tional 2 cents an hour, to be applied to a 
more liberal vacation plan and various 
job rate adjustments. Monday night, 
however, the Union withdrew all tenta- 
tive agreements and broke off negotia- 
tions, stating that they were still 15 cents 
apart on money items and that there 
were some 65 issues still unresolved. Hit 
hardest by the strike is the canned citrus 
industry, which is fast approaching peak 
production period, and which depends 
largely on cans to market its production 


Robert A. Nanz, for two years with 
Crown Can Company in Orlando, and Dr. 
James B. Redd, former Director of the 
Citrus School at Florida Southern Col- 
lege at Lakeland, have formed Florida 
Chemists & Engineers, Ine., with offices 
at 1709 N. Mills Street, Orlando, to offer 
a complete chemical service to canners 
and other industry, including examina- 
tion and analysis, evaluation for grading, 
study of spoilage and _ bacteriological 
problems and can examination. 


SYLVIA KEMPTON TO RETIRE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Canners League of California held 
in San Francisco November 24, Sylvia 
Kempton, secretary of this organization, 
and a member of the executive staff for 
more than 35 years, announced her inten- 
tion of retiring as of January 2, 1954. 

Miss Kempton started with the Can- 
ners League in 1919, after several years 
expérience in the canning industry with 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. She was form- 
ally elected to the post of Assistant Sec- 
retary in 1933, and Secretary in 1943, 
an office she is retaining until her retire- 
ment next month. 


Her work with the League has been 
all-inclusive, serving as Secretary to the 
Board of Directors, the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Preserve, Maraschino Cherry 
and Glace Fruit Section, and all the 
various committees of the League. She 
has long been active in the work of three 
of the League’s important standing com- 
mittees, those on Standards, Traffic and 
Foreign Trade, and is a recognized ex- 
pert on these subjects. 

Miss Kempton has.served under every 
president but the first, L. F. Graham, of 
this outstanding California trade organi- 
zation. She joined the organization when 
the late Preston McKinney was secretary 
and saw it grow from a small group to 
one of outstanding importance in the 
canning industry. Recognition of her 
marked contribution to the growth and 
success of the California canning indus- 
try will be given her, along with a small 
group of others, at the Canners League 
50th Anniversary Dinner to be held at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., January 6, 1954. 


OREGON STATE FOOD 
PROCESSORS SCHOOL 


The 33rd Annual Food Processors 
School of the Oregon State College Food 
Technology Department has been sched- 
uled at Corvallis for the following dates: 

Monday, January 25, 1954. Closing 
Machine and Double Seaming School, by 
American Can Co. begins (two weeks’ 
instruction). 


Wednesday, February 3, 1954. 33rd 
Annual Food Processor’s School (one 
week’s instruction). 

Monday, February 8, 1954. Closing 
Machine and Double Seaming School, by 
Continental Can Co. begins (two weeks’ 
instruction). 

The one week of lectures starting 
February 3 will cover the fundamentals 
of canning and freezing, together with 
talks on allied subjects. For the first 
time instructions by American and Conti- 
nental Can companies will be included. 


ROY CHARD RESIGNS 


Roy Chard, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association 
since 1940, has resigned that post effec- 
tive November 16. He has been succeeded 
by Guy E. Pollock of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, formerly Sales Manager of the 
Marshall Canning Company, and two- 
term President of the Association in 
1944 and 1945. In recent years he has 
operated his own brokerage firm. New 
address of the Association will be P. O. 
Box 483, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Mr. Chard, as is well known, operated 
his own canning business at Audubon. 
While not a full time secretary, he has 
given much to the Association, operating 
in his own quiet manner, but effectively. 
One of his more recent contributions, 
indicative of the confidence placed in him 
by assoication members, has been the 
collection of corn pack statistics, which 
have proven accurate and helpful. 


A recent wire service story from 
Munich, revealing that kraut production 
is declining in Germany, has aroused the 
attention of Alden C. Smith of Shiocton, 
Wis., president of the National Kraut 
Packers Association. At the regional 
meeting of the NKPA, held at the 
Schroeder Hotel, November 10th, Smith 
pointed out: “It is just another example 
of a migrating food. Consumption seems 
to be dropping in Germany, but consump- 
tion in the United States this year will 
hit an estimated 8,000,000 cases. And still 
our recent cabbage crops haven’t been 
able to keep up with increasing public 
demand for kraut.” 


oetor Carl S. Pederson, left, of the Department of Food Science 
‘nd Technology, New York State Experiment Station, Geneva, 
nd conference chairman of the Sixth Annual Food Processing 
‘onference held at the Station on November 12th, greets the 
test speakers at the registration desk. Left to right, they are: 
‘rof. C. Olin Ball, Department of Food Technology, Rutgers 
niversity; Dr. Willard B. Robinson of the Station’s Department 
f Food Science and Technology and now on leave as technical 
ecretary of the Food Protection Committee, National Research 
ouncil; and Norman Healy, USDA Production and Marketing 


\dministration. 
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Forty-Niners are much in evidence 
these days at the fall meetings of State 
and Regional Canners Associations, being 
held in all parts of the country. The 
object of the organization at these meet- 
ings is to make sure everyone knows the 
details of the coming National Conven- 
tion and Exhibition at Atlantic City next 
month. The organization is distributing 
reprints of a two page advertisement 
featuring the outstanding events. At the 
Fall Meeting of the Officers and Board, 
held in Milwaukee November 9, Presi- 
dent Robert A. Sindall, Jr., outlined the 
54 program. Committee chairmen and 
vice-chairmen have been appointed for 
the Sunday evening musicale, the Forty- 
Niner cocktail party, the Old and Young 
Guard entertainments, the CMSA Cap- 
tain’s Dinner, and the Caribbean Cruise. 
At the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
organization in Atlantic City, the group 
will present the First Annual Service 
Award to a man selected for his out- 
standing contribution to the canning in- 
dustry. 


The dates of the Michigan Processors 
Fieldmen’s Conference originally sched- 
uled for January 19-21 at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, have been changed 
to January 18 to 20, in order to avoid 
the conflict with the National Canners 
Association Convention. 


Robert Craig, Jack Rider and Kenneth 
Rider were first place winners in the trap 


shoot competition held prior to the Indi- | 


ana Canners Convention at French Lick. 
Andy Horstman, R. E. Graham and Ken- 
neth Lucas were runners up in each of 
the three separate events, and Carl 
Scudder, Ed Wright and Lyle Clark took 
the third prizes. 


Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., was re- 
elected and seven other 1952-53 officers 
were continued in various association 
posts for the coming year by vote of the 
membership in executive session at the 
close of the recent 45th annual meeting 
in New York City. Voted in as first, 
second and third vice presidents, respec- 
tively, were Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Paul S. Gerot, 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and W. H. 
Vanderploeg, president, Kellogg Co. 
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and Personals 


The Hershey Chocolate Company of 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, which has been 
producing chocolate syrup since 1926, 
and fudge for the past three years, has 
passed the billionth can mark, according 
to a recent announcement. Some idea of 
the size of the operation of the syrup 
department is indicated by the fact that 
last year 1850 carloads of cans were 
processed in the six floor building where 
90 people are at work on a three shift 
basis. In addition a thousand tank cars, 
which transport the liquid sugar and 
corn syrup were unloaded at the plant 
for this use. Charles Black is manager 
of the syrup department. The firm is 
celebrating its 50th Anniversary this 
year. 


E. L. Davis Canning Company, Inc., 
Palmetto, Florida, has enlarged its plant 
for the packing of sweet potatoes in 
addition to tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts. The sweet potato season will take 
up the slack in operation after the 
tomato pack, which ends about the first 
of June. Harvesting of sweet potatoes 
grown during the winter months begins 
about the first of May. 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Meeter, Meet- 
er’s, Inc., kraut packers of Lansing, Illi- 
nois, celebrated their 50th Wedding An- 
niversary on November 24 at their home 
in Lansing. Mr. and Mrs. Meeter are 
reported enjoying good health and good 
spirits. 


The American Can Company of Hamil- 
ton won the first-place “best of show” 
Gold Award in the 1953 Canadian Indus- 
trial Containers Competition with a 
“Canco” unit end load. Runners-up in 
the Canada-wide competition included 
Breakey and Mackey Ltd. of Toronto 
who took the second-place “best of show” 
Silver Award for their packing of paint 
rollers and trays, and Rayette Products 
of Toronto who received the third-place 
“best of show” Bronze Award for a coun- 
ter display rack. 


Sponsored by Packaging Association 
of Canada, the 1953 Canadian Industrial 
Containers Competition was held in con- 
junction with the 2nd Canadian National 
Packaging Exposition to stimulate design 
in the Canadian industrial packaging 
field. The competition was open to 
Canadian-designed containers only. 
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With the winners of American Can 
Company’s scholarship program, inaugu- 
rated last year, already taking up their 
college studies, 97 new applications have 
been received for the 1953 competition, 
the firm reports. Seven full-tuition, four- 
year scholarships are being offered to 
this year’s eligible entrants from Canco’s 
four divisions and the general offices in 
New York.. Competition is open to 
children of can company employes and 
young employes. Canco_ scholarships 
make possible college educations for 
young people who might not otherwise be 
able to attend college and, at the same 
time, provide financial aid for privately 
supported colleges and universities. Each 
school attended by Canco scholars 
receives a yearly company contribution 
of $500 in addition to the tuition. 


Lamson Corporation, Syracuse, New 
York, has announced the promotion of 
Walter F. Schultz from Syracuse Con- 
tract Engineer to Cleveland Regional 
Engineer. In that capacity he will super- 
vise the engineering on all Lamson’s 
products which include Airtubes, Con- 
veyors, Pallet Loaders, and Blowers. Mr. 
Schultz was formerly associated with 
the New Departure Division of General 
Motors Corporation, and served with the 
United States Navy during World War 


At the Thirty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Label Manufacturers National As- 
sociation, Inc., held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 21-22-23, 
the officers were re-elected as follows: 
President: Henry F. Scheetz, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Fuller Label & Box Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Vice-President: Robert A. Ritter, 
President, Calvert Lithographing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Treasurer: Theo. C. Nev- 
ins, Jr., Vice-President, The Nevins 
Company, Clifton, N. J. Executive Direc- 
tor: Mr. Oscar Whitehouse. 


Four members were elected to the 
Board of Directors to take the place of 
four Directors whose terms of office ex- 
pired. The new Directors are: H. N. 
Corney, President, Press of H. N. Cor- 
nay, New Orleans, La. W. A. Kindorf, 
President, Interstate Printing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. W. H. Martin, President, 
Wheeler-Van Label Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Charles C Rossotti, Exec. 
Vice-President, Rossotti Lithograph Cor- 
poration, North Bergen, N. J. 
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Seed Service...a NORTHRUP KING BULLETIN 


PERFECTED BEET HOLDS COLOR 


Easier topping, less processing waste 
with Northrup King’s Perfected Detroit 


- 


PERFECTED DETROIT 57 days.* De- 

veloped and selected for dark, blood 

red color... color that holds well— 
even under adverse conditions. Tall, 
strong top for easier mechanical har- 
vesting. Small, raised crown for less 
processing waste. Northrup King’s 
strain of Perfected Detroit is selected 
under Midwest conditions. Each root 
for basic seed is hand-cut to check 
interior color and texture. A heavy 
yielder for all seasons. 


For full details on this and other 
improved canning varieties, ask your 
NK salesman or write us. 


*Average time required to develop roots of usable size 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Shipping Points: Seedsmen since 1884 Production: 
Nampa, Idaho 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Twin Falls, Idaho MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. St. Anthony, Idaho 


more 


fhe 


BRED and SELECTED byexperts PRODUCED in the areas favor- TESTED in modern laborato- 
for trueness to type, high yield _ing freedom from disease, high __ ries for high germination, vigor, 
and uniformity. germination, bright appearance. purity. 
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RESEARCH THROWS LIGHT ON 
KRAUT FERMENTATION 


Sauerkraut has been highly regarded 
as a nutritious food through the cen- 
turies, apparently being known to the 
Chinese as early as the time of the build- 
ing of the great wall. 

Back in the 18th century, too, the 
Dutch used “Zourkool’ liberally in their 
sailing ships and had an enviable record 
of freedom from scurvy in their crews. 

Understanding the role of bacteria in 
the fermentation of cabbage into kraut 
and the protective nature of the anti- 
scorbutic vitamin C is comparatively re- 
cent, however. 

And now Cornell food scientists, work- 
ing at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
have thrown further light on the types 
of bacteria involved by identifying two 
species which grow abundantly when 
either the salt content or the tempera- 
ture of the fermenting cabbage is higher 
than normal. 

Desirable fermenting bacteria are 
present on cabbage in small numbers but 
develop rapidly and ferment the sugars 
occurring naturally in cabbage into acids, 
earbon dioxide, alcohol, and other sub- 
stances which preserve the kraut and 
give it its characteristic flavor, explain 
the Station workers. They also preserve 
vitamin C against destruction by oxi- 
dation. 

Two species are said to be “heterofer- 
mentative” because they produce several 
products, while a third species associated 
with these two is a high acid-producing 
species and is said to be “homofermen- 
tative”, producing only lactic acid. 

Two other homofermentative species 
have now been identified, but whether 
they are equally beneficial with the other 
three remains to be determined. It is 
known that they compete for nutrients 
with the heterofermentative types which 
it is believed in the light of present 
knowledge should dominate the early fer- 
mentation of kraut. 


METAL CAN SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of metal cans in September 


totaled 485,000 tons, 4 percent below - 


August shipments of 506,000 tons, but 5 
percent above September 1952 shipments 
of 460,000 tons, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Shipments of food cans decreased from 
361,000 tons in August to 347,000 tons in 
September, a drop of 4 percent, but less 
than 1 percent below the September 1952 
shipments of 349,000 tons. September 
1953 shipments of fruit and vegetable 
cans, including juice, totaled 241,000 tons, 
compared with 255,000 tons in August 
1953, and 233,000 tons in September 1952. 
Shipments of all other food cans, except- 
ing coffee, which showed a slight in- 
crease during September, were below 
shipments for the same month of 1952. 
Cumulative shipments of all metal cans 
for the first 9 months of 1953 amounted 
to 3,207,000 tons, 7 percent above ship- 
ments in the corresponding period last 
year. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


DECEMBER 8, 1953—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER, 10-11, 1953—-NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 


DECEMBER 17, 1953—wISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION SALES CONFERENCE, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CAN NERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual [Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, CANNERS & FIELDMEN 
CONFERENCE, Union Memorial Bldg., Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wIscoNnsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1954—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, First An- 
nual Plant Supervisors Workshop, York- 
towne Hotel, York, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—I10WaA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


APRIL 3-4, 1954—PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—-WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


FILLER BULLETIN 


Horix Manufacturing Company an- 
nounces the publication of a new fully 
illustrated bulletin describing its com- 
plete line of filling equipment for hand- 
ling still liquids and semi-liquids. The 
purpose of each filler is explained, as 
well as its speed, containers and products 
handled, and the method of filling— 
gravity-vacuum. Included is a_ chart 
showing a Typical Horix Floor Plan with 
dimensions of basic filler models. For a 
free copy, write Horix Manufacturing 
Company, Corliss Station, Pittsburgh 4, 
Pennsylvania. Request Bulletin No. 155. 
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Yes—everyone knows that the newest and the most efficient food 
processing machinery will be demonstrated in the Robins Exhibit 
at the Canning Industry’s 


“Show of Shows”. You'll be V4 A 
there to see it—won’t you? ALF fs] WTS 
AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


High speed, dependable 
Urschel Cutting Units make it 
possible for Packers to cut 
Quarters | SWEET HAMBURGER pickles in all popular sizes 
AND HALVES SCE and shapes — profitably! De- 
: signed for small to largest 

operations, these widely used 
units fit perfectly into existing 


3) production lines. For exact, 


Py profitable answers to your 
S : 
LIC 


pickle cutting problem, consult 
with Urschel now. 
BREAD & BUTTER 


FULL LENGTH RELISH DICES 
SLICES 


$ Cc A L LABORATORIES inc. | 
LE R VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


QUARTERLY CORN SHIPMENTS 
OFF SHARPLY—FROZEN PACK 
AT RECORD LEVEL 


Canner Shipments To Date Well Below 
Year Ago—Midwest Percentage Better 
Than Othen Areas—Whole Kernel White 
Is Briaht Spot—Frozen Cut Corn Pack 
Sharply Increased—R.S.P. Cherry Move- 
ment Better In October—Applesauce In 
Excellent Statistical Position. 


Tables below taken from National Can- 
ners Association releases are, we believe 
revealing and self explanatory. They 
verify observers’ reports that corn in 
general has been moving out at an ex- 
tremely slow rate compared to former 
years. At the same time careful observa- 
tion will reveal that shoepeg is moving 
exceptionally well and that percentage- 
wise the Midwest is moving more corn 
than other areas, while movement out of 
the Far West has been particularly slow. 
There seems to be no significant differ- 
ence in the movement by can size or 
grade. 


THE 1953 PACK OF FROZEN 
CUT CORN 


The 1953 pack of frozen cut corn 
reached a record total of 100,001,901 
pounds, according to a preliminary tabu- 
lation of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This pack was by 
far the greatest volume of frozen cut 
corn ever produced. It was approximately 
60 percent greater than production last 
year, when the pack totaled 62,683,636 
pounds, and equals the volume of about 
6 million cases of No. 2 cans, or roughly 
20 percent of the canned pack. 

All producing regions contributed to 
the expanded pack, but the increase in 
the West was most spectacular. Western 
production of frozen cut corn this year 
was 80 percent greater than in 1952. In 
the East and South—principally Mary- 
land, New York, Delaware and New 
Jersey—produtcion this year was 37 per- 
cent greater than in 1952. And Mid- 
western production increased 28 percent. 


Container size usage conformed gener- 
ally to the pattern of preceeding years. 
The retail pack of 36,631,328 pounds 

represented about 37 percent of the total. 

The bulk pack in large sizes (30 lb., 40 
lb., 50 lb., 55 Ib. and 60 lb.) became some- 
what more important this year, repre- 
senting nearly 44 percent of the total 
pack (as against about 39 percent in 
1952). The pack of 19.5 million pounds in 
institutional sizes (2% lb. and 5 lb.) 
accounted for a smaller percentage of 
total production than last year. 
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MARKET NEWS 


THE 1953 PACK OF FROZEN CUT CORN 
Total United States Pack in Past Years 


Year Pounds 

1942 9,369,276 
1943 21,449,498 
1944 20,982,900 
1945 25,551,366 
1946 42,426,691 
1947 26,559,146 
1948 20,919,820 
1949 37,076,067 
1950 32,997,732 


PACK OF RECENT YEARS BY REGION 
(Thousands of Pounds) 


Region 1951 1952 Preliminary 
1953 
East & South ............ 13,617 15,592 21,279 
Midwest . 6,339 12,258 15,941 
24,5938 34,834 62,782 
44,549 62,684 100,002 


APPLESAUCE — The following table 
shows the excellent statistical poistion of 
applesauce. On November 1, New York 
held 686,477 cases according to the NCA 
report; Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, 2% million cases; California, 
672,801 cases; with the small balance in 
other states. There were 3,198,782 cases 
of 303’s; 533,785 cases of 10’s; and small 
amounts in other sizes. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED APPLESAUCE 


1952-58 1958-54 
(Actual Cases) 

Pack, July thru October 5,703,121 7,333,060 
Supply 7,009,400 7,511,864 
Shipments during October ........ 1,358,473 1,537,704 
Shipments Aug. 1 to Nov, 1...... 3,114,246 3,497,643 


RSP CHERRIES—November 1 stocks 
of RSP Cherries according to NCA, 
totaled 2,005,290 cases or 26 percent 
above the 1,590,407 cases held same date 
last year. While shipments of 268,433 
cases during October were 1 percent 
above last October shipments, total 
season shipments (July 1-November 1) 
of 1,956,378 cases were 22 percent below 
last season’s 2,514,546 cases. Bulk 
(1,701,406 cases) of November 1 stocks 
were held in the Midwest with that area 
holding 881,641 cases 2’s, 435,747 cases 
303’s, and 384,018 cases 10’s. New York 
and Pennsylvania held a total of 209,183 
cases, while Western States held 94,701 
cases. 


CANNED CORN—SUPPLY, STOCKS, SHIPMENTS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
Source: NCA Division of Statistics 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 

Carryover, Aug. 1 373 428 2,317 

Pack 30,189 38,212 36,245 

Stocks, Nov. 1 19,718 24,703 29,584 

Shipments, Aug 1 to Nov, 1a.rc.ccccccccscccossecscscsseses 10,844 13,937 8,978 

Total Supply Nov. 1 Shipments Percent 
1953 Pack & Carryover Stocks Aug. 1-Nov. 1 Shipped 

EAST 
Creamstyle, white 83 61 21 26 
Whole Kernel, white 533 295 238 45 
Creamstyle, golden 3,122 2,536 585 19 
Whole Kernel, golden m 1,848 1,467 381 21 
Total East 5,585 4,360 1,225 22 
MID-WEST 
3,702 2,915 787 21 
Whole Kernel, white 609 379 230 38 
Creamstyle, golden 10,030 7,470 2,560 26 
Whole Kernel, golden :. 13,650 10,246 3,405 25 
Total Mid-West 27,992 21,010 6,983 25 
WEST 
Creamstyle, golden 2,805 2,284 521 19 
Whole Kernel, Golden 2,180 1,931 249 1l 
Total West 4,985 4,215 770 15 
BY STYLE 
Total C.S, White 3,785 2,796 809 21 
Total W.K. White 1,142 674 , 468 41 
Total C.S. Golden 15,957 12,290 3,666 23 
Total W.K. Golden 17,678 13,644 4,035 23 
Total White 4,927 3,650 1,277 26 
Total Golden 33,635 25,934 7,701 23 
Total Creamstyle 19,742 15,266 4,475 23 
Total Whole Kernel 18,820 14,318 4,503 24 
Total AD 38,562 29,584 8,978 23 
BY CAN SIZE 
105 83 22 21 
8 oz 3,347 2,544 803 24 
1 P. 288 207 81 28 
6,232 4,564 1,668 26 
303 25,062 19,518 5,544 22 
No. 10 3,419 2,567 852 25 
Mise. ....... 109 100 9 08 
BY QUALITY 
Fancy 31,001 23,731 7,269 23.4 
Extra Standard 6,052 4,753 1,299 21.2 
Standard 1,509 1,100 409 26.4 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Volume Tapering Off—Prices Steady—Inter- 
est In Salmon Centers In Adv. Campaigns— 
Sardines Slow—Tuna Moving Against Con- 
tracts—Demand For Shrimp—Kraut Unset- 
tled—Tomatoes Slow—Fair Movement Of 
Peas—Beets Unchanged—Some Beans Of- 
fered—Asparagus In Demand—Citrus Eases 
—Peaches Wanted—Fruits Generally Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Trading volume 
is slowly tapering off and in a week or 
so will reach the point where aside from 
a few scattered orders, business will be 
at a complete standstill. This is a sea- 
sonal trend. Prices are quite steady and 
probably will hold over the balance of 
the year and into the first trading weeks 
of the new year. Most buyers are fairly 
well supplied for their inventory require- 
ments. 

Even the demand for specialty items is 
decreasing and the belief here is that the 
trade wants have also largely been met. 


THE OUTLOOK—The market course 
after year end will depend largely on 


the buying power that is generated espe- 
cially in the vegetable and fruit items. If 
it is good, or even above the average, 
stocks may be cut sharply. However, on 
the other hand, should the demand con- 
tinue to lag, some feel that there is 
likely to be price shading in certain 
products for it will be getting near the 
time when estimates will be going for- 
ward as to new pack developments. 

Close attention will be given to the 
supply position developing in such prod- 
ucts as tomatoes, certain pea sizes, lima 
beans, string beans, asparagus, most of 
the fruits and a number of fish. As for 
the last named supplies are quite light 
and the impression is that when the buy- 
ing starts for Lenten requirements this 
may be at advancing prices. 


SALMON —Interest in salmon cen- 
tered in the coming publicity and adver- 
tising campaign, which move is brought 
about by the apparent lack of public in- 
terest in this canned fish. 

It is scheduled to get underway in time 
for distributors, canners and other in- 
terests to move goods to consuming 
points for the Lenten holidays. Much of 
the buyers inactivity is the direct result 
of the high prices, which unfortunately 
packers have been unable to overcome 
owing to the extremely high production 


costs. Some brand packers of red salmon, 
maintain that their costs are in the 
neighborhood of $31.00 and $32.00 per 
case, yet they are forced to meet the 
going price of $27.00 and $28.00 per case, 
f.o.b. West Coast shipping point for 1s 
tall. 

Currently the market was quiet. Offer- 
ings of halves were on the basis of 
Copper River chinooks at $16.50, Puget 
Sound Sockeyes $17.50, Kings $15.00, 
Red Sockeyes $17.00, medium reds at 
$12.00, pinks at $10.25 and Summer pack 
chums at $8.00, all per case, f.o.b. 


MAINE SARDINES — Little in the 
way of new market developments came 
to light. Trading is slow, but with the 
absence of sales pressure the market is 
generally well held. Offerings are any- 
where from $7.50 to $8.50 per case for 
keyless, quarters, as to seller quantity 
and quality. The packing season is over 
and the trade is now waiting for the offi- 
cial figures as to this season’s total. The 
belief is that on keyless and quarters the 
outturn was not in excess of 1,600,000 
cases, just about half of the year 
previous. 


TUNA FISH—Here also there is a 
limited demand, but West Coast canners 
are moving fair quantities against con- 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MO 
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NOW MOVED TO 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


To Better Serve the Canning Industry 
Through the Supply of Quality 
HYDRO GRADERS 
HYDRO CONVEYORS 
ROD WASHERS 
PEA AND BEAN HULLERS 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
ABRASIVE VEGETABLE PEELERS 


The SINCLAIR-SCOTT Company 


6245 STATE ROAD “PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNA. 
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MARKET NEWS 


tracts. Most canners are finished for the 
season and are engaged in preparing 
their fleets for the coming year. The 
surprise is the report that Japanese can- 
ners intend to lift their sales basis about 
$1.00 per case on white meat in brine 
halves and advances in proportion on 
other packs. Domestic tuna industry in- 
terests here express the opinion that it 
is possible that Japan producers may 
price themselves out of the market. Spot 
offerings on Japanese tuna in brine are 
on the basis of $12.50 for white meat 
and $11.00 for light meat, per case. 

There was no change in the market 
trend for white meat solid pack alba- 
core, f.o.b. California, with fancy grades 
averaging from $14.00 to $15.50 per case, 
as to seller and brand. 


SHRIMP—tThis is one item that ig in 
demand. The price position is firm, while 
the offerings are extremely limited. Can- 
ners were having keen competition from 
the fresh markets as well as from freez- 
ers. For the uninspected all 5 oz., qual- 
ities, the market was priced nominally 
at $4.00 for small, $4.50 for medium, 
$4.85 to $5.00 for large and $5.25 to 
$5.35 for jumbos, per doz. f.o.b. 


OYSTERS — Stocks are quite small 
and the market firm. For 4%% oz., packed 
24 or 48 to the case, the offering basis 
is around $3.65 to $3.75 per doz., f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 


LOBSTER — There are some small 
quantities available in this market, but 
the buying interest is decidedly limited. 
Sellers are asking $10.00 per case basis 
delivered per doz. It was felt that on 
any bids coming on the market sellers 
may possibly shade this price. 


SAUERKRAUT—The market position 
remains unsettled. Sales competition, 
combined with easiness and a demand 
volume somewhat below the average, are 
the main factors. New York State can- 
ners offered 300s at 92% to 95c, 2s at 
$1.10 and 10s at $4.40 to $4.50, f.o.b. 
cannery. Fancy out of the midwest was 
quoted at $1.12% to $1.15 for 2s and 
$4.75 for 10s. 


TOMATOES—No worth while call for 


tomatoes. Tri-State interests offer stand- 
ards 303s around $1.15, 2s at $1.25 and 
10s at $6.40 to $6.60., per doz., f.o.b. Esti- 
mates are that unsold stocks are limited, 
but in view of the absence of demand 
the effect of this is not felt. Both mid- 
west and California canning centers are 
also meeting with a quiet call, although 
the Far West interests have been ship- 
ping qualities to the East for the past 
few weeks. 


PEAS—tThe National Canners Associ- 
ation reports a stock as of Nov. 1 at 
21,236,709 cases, approximately 2,600,000 
cases larger than the total on hand, sold 
end unsold at the same time last year. 
There was a fairly good movement for 
the Thanksgiving holiday period, while 
the feeling is that canners will also move 
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a liberal quantity to meet the coming 
Christmas festivities. The general mar- 
ket position is unchanged. Standard 3 or 
4 sieve Alaskas are quoted at $1.20 to 
$1.25 per doz., f.o.b., and ungraded 303s, 
f.o.b. Tri-State, from $1.10 to $1.15, per 
doz. 


BEETS—tThere continues to be pres- 
sure to sell by New York State canners, 
although prices are unchanged and hold- 
ing at approximately the low of the cur- 
rent season. Fancy cut and diced 3038s 
are quoted at 92% to 95c f.o.b. and sliced 
at $1.20 to $1.25 f.o.b. all per doz. Tri- 
State canners are offering at $1.00 on 
cuts and diced, f.o.b., while for sliced 
their asking level is $1.30 to $1.35 per 
doz., f.0.b. 


BEANS—Word comes to the market 
from the Ozark area that crop failures 
have cut sharply into pack totals, while 
at the same time there is a good demand 
from many buyers who are working on 
an inventory position the smallest in 
years. Where there are offerings these 
are on the basis of $1.20 for standard 5 
sieve cut green and $1.35 to $1.40 for 
extra standard ungraded. 

From Wisconsin there were offerings, 
f.o.b., of fancy 3 sieve cut at $1.85 to 
$1.90 and 4 sieves at $1.70 to $1.75 while 
some fancy 2 sieves wholes were offered 
f.o.b. New York State at $2.75, all per 
doz, f.o.b. 


ASPARAGUS—There are no impor- 
tant offerings in the market and buyers 
appear to have realized that they will 
be unable to obtain any worth while 
stock for the Christmas holiday trade. 
This vegetable is often in demand for 
year-end festivities, forming a part of 
the average household dinners. The only 
offerings are of some green and green 
tips and whites out of California where 
the market is $3.45 per doz., f.o.b. Some 
New Jersey canners offer small quan- 
tities of 2s, medium all green at $4.00 
per doz., and cut spears at $2.00 per 
doz., f.0.b. 


CITRUS JUICES — Pressure to sell 
gained headway and the markets gave 
ground slightly. A leading Florida can- 
ner offered sweetened orange juice from 
2% to 10c a doz lower on the basis of 
$1.10 for 2s, $2.45 for 46 oz., and $5.10 
for 10s, f.o.b., with blended off 2% to 5c 
a doz. at 95c, $2.10 and $4.40 respec- 
tively. Grapefruit juice is quoted at 85c 
for 2s, $1.85 for 46 oz. while 10s are 
available at $3.85 all per doz., f.o.b. 

There is considerable sales competition 
for business and packers are offering at 
concessions despite the firmness of the 
fresh fruit markets. Heavy packing by 
concentrators is expected to get under- 
way within a week. 


PEACHES—tThe controversy between 
packers and growers continues on the 
West Coast relative to the acreage and 
the call for contracting by canners for 
the 1954 pack. Canners contend that 
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grower prices are too high and that an 
average adjustment should be made. 
Growers are striving to get canners to 
agree to a marketing program at this 
time for next year’s pack and thus avoid 
the usual delay as the season nears. 
Meanwhile, there has been an excep- 
tionally good demand for peaches, and 
the market has been stabilized at $2.50 
for 244s, choice halves yellow clings. The 
trade feels that there has been a heavy 
call for the early holiday trade and that 
there will be another big demand to fill 
requirements for the Christmas period. 


OTHER CALIFORNIA FRUITS—AIl 
told the general market position was 
firm. The supply of pears is limited and 
packers are devoting a good deal of at- 
tention to arranging shipments against 
contracts already closed. Fruit cocktail 
is in good demand and the trade antici- 
pates a heavy shipment period during 
the holiday season at the end of the cur- 
rent month. 

A better call is looked for RSP cherries 
after the turn of the year. The canner 
stocks are slightly lower at this time 
than a year ago. Sellers are asking from 
$2.35 to $2.40 for 2s, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Prices Stiffen—Vegetables Weaker— 

Apricots Firm—Shopping For Peaches—Pears 

Strong—Prorating Applesauce — Asparagus 
Cleaned Up—Spinach Steady. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 3, 1953 


THE SITUATION—A feature of the 
week has been the stiffening of prices on 
several items in the California canned 
fruit list, with emphasis on pears and 
fruit cocktail. Stocks on some of these 
are getting low, with some canners com- 
pletely out of a few items. Shipments are 
now in larger volume than sales, with 
distributors drawing on the heavy pur- 
chases made early in the fall. In contrast 
with the firm market on fruits is the 
rather weak market on many items in 
the vegetable list. The California pack 
of tomatoes and tomato products was 
rather larger than expected, owing to the 
good growing season and the late arrival 
of rains, and some items in the list are 
dragging in sales. Standard tomatoes 
are moving slowly in distinct contrast to 
solid pack. The bright side of the vege- 
table picture centers around asparagus 
on which a very close cleanup seems in 
sight. 


APRICOTS—Apricots are firm at list 
prices, except with one or two canners 
who have a carry-over surplus on one or 
two items. State bids are out for some 
fairly large lots of No. 10s in syrup, but 
stocks of this size and grade are light. 
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About the scarcest of all seems to be pre- 
heated pie apricots and would-be buyers 
venture the opinion that there is not a 
car of this fruit unsold in the State. 
Faney No. 2% halves have sold of late 
at $3.35, with this grade in No. 10 at 
$11.75. 


PEACHES—Yellow cling peaches have 
firmed of late, especially No. 10s in 
syrup, and buyers for private labels have 
been shopping for stocks. A shortage is 
developing in almost every item in this 
size, the demand having exceeded expec- 
tations. Tied up closely with the sale of 
cling peaches is the demand for fruit 
cocktail and fruits for salad. The former 
is getting short on both the No. 2% and 
No. 10 sizes and both fancy and choice 
are expected to be moved before new 
pack is available. Fruits-for-salad are 
enjoying increased popularity and one 
canner of a nationally advertised brand 
is now quoting No. 2% glass at $5.10 and 
No. 303 glass at $3.40. Its former price 
of $3.10 for No. 303 is being maintained. 


PEARS—The canned pear market is 
very strong and revised lists of both 
California and Pacific Northwest pack 
have been brought out showing slight ad- 
vances. Featured brands are offered at 
$3.90 for No. 2% halves, with No. 303 
quoted at $2.5714 and buffet at $1.55. 


NECTAR—Fruit nectars are coming 
in for increased interest, with special 
emphasis on apricot. Apricot and pear 
nectar sells at $1.05 for the popular 211 
size, with Elberta peach nectar at $1.00. 
Some canners offer apricot in the 46 oz. 
size at $3.25 and there are also offerings 
of pear nectar in the 5% oz. size at 
67% cents. 


APPLESAUCE — Several California 
canners have had to prorate deliveries 
on canned applesauce and a delivery of 
75 percent is rated as a good one. Here 
and there sales are still being made with 
No. 308 choice moving at $1.75 and the 
same size in fancy at $1.85. 


CITRUS—The California Packing 
Corporation came out with its opening 
list on citrus products of Florida pack 
the last week in November. Its featured 
brand of juice with sugar added was 
quoted as follows: Grapefruit No. 2, 95 
cents; 46 oz., $2.05; blended orange and 
erapefruit, No. 2, $1.07%, and 46 oz., 
$2.35; orange juice, No. 2, $1.22% and 
16 oz., $2.75. Whole sections grapefruit, 
No. 303, $1.60, and buffet, 95 cents. 


ASPARAGUS—Almost all of the Cali- 
fornia pack of all-green asparagus has 
een sold and shipped, and holdings of 
“reen-tipped and white are quite limited. 
It is anticipated that the movement of 
this item will be about over with the end- 
ing of the year. 


SPINACH—A feature of the market 
‘or canned spinach has been the steadi- 
ness of the demand since the price war 
that closely followed the end of the 
spring season. This varies little week by 
week and pack and carryover from the 
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previous season is moving off in a man- 
ner held very encouraging. Minimum 
prices seem to be $1.15 for No. 2, $1.40 
for No. 2% and $4.50 for No. 10. 


SARDINES—tThe pack of sardines in 
California for the season through 
October 31 amounted to but 41,086 cases, 
based on 1-lb., 48s equivalents. When 
the season started it was anticipated 
that canners would pass up the 1-lb. tall 
item in favor of the oval size, but such 
has not proved the case. The output to 
the October date ran 20,258 cases of 1-lb. 
ovals, 20,086 of 1-lb. talls, 263 cases of 
8-oz. oblong and 679 cases of 5-oz. round. 
Ovals in tomato sauce are moving at 
$11.50 a case. 


OTHER FISH—California pack an- 
chovies in the 5-0z. size are moving 
largely at about $7.75 for 100’s, with 
1-Ib. ovals in tomato sauce at $7.60 for 
cases of 48’s. Catches are little more 
than one-third those of last year to a 
corresponding date. The small pack of 
Pacific mackerel is meeting with ready 
sale at $9.00 a case, with Jack mackerel 
priced at $8.50. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Midwest” 


“The Canning Trade” regrets sincerely 
to have to report that its Chicago Corres- 
pondent is still on the sick list, but he 
reports that his doctor promises that he 
can return to the office next week.—Editor 


Chicago, IIl., Dec. 2, 1953 
(at home) 
Dear Mr. Judge: 


“Just finished reading the letter you 
printed (Nov. 30 issue) from a Wiscon- 
sin canner objecting to prices the writer 
quoted on beets and carrots in the 
November 16th issue of The Canning 
Trade. 


“While I can appreciate the feelings of 
these canners under conditions as they 
now exist at the moment, I still feel that 
the market should be quoted as it exists 
and in this respect I never quote the 
lowest quotations available but only those 
prices at which the trade can buy freely 
from several sources. I can _ readily 
appreciate that any one canner might 
make a hot shot deal merely to move a 
block of merchandise quickly and that 
such a deal does not represent the 
market. It is for this reason that I 
ignore this type of quotation but I don’t 
feel any purpose is served by refusing to 
recognize a condition that exists no 
matter how deplorable it may be. I make 
a sincere effort to report the true facts 
as they are in the Chicago market and 
while I am not immune to mistakes I am 
confident the prices quoted in my article 
are almost always correct. Believe me 
there are plenty of prices on those hot 
shot deals mentioned above which never 
get into print. 
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“In the case of No. 10 fancy sliced Wis- 
consin beets it is no trick to buy at $5.75 
now or at the time the article in question 
was printed. I don’t feel there is any 
reason for beets to be selling at this 
price and I’m sure the situation will 
change for the better shortly but that 
doesn’t change the present situation. 

“In regard to carrots I might advise 
that No. 10 fancy sliced dollar size 
carrots are currently offered out of Wis- 
consin at $7.00 with fancy diced at $5.75. 
Fancy sliced in 303s are quoted at $1.30 
and diced are listed at $1.15 to $1.20. The 
No. 10 faney whole carrots I quoted at 
$7.25 were listed at 50 and over and that 
price is still correct. Smaller counts are 
higher in price ranging up to $8.50 for 
100 and over as quoted by our friend. 

“Frnakly, I still can’t see the reason 
for the market break on beets, fancy 
corn, kraut and carrots but prices are 
lower nevertheless and they cannot be 
ignored if the facts are to be presented. 
I would hate to have anyone feel these 
prices are not carefully verified before 
they are quoted. 

“T could go on here and quote some 
prices on corn, tomatoes, catsup and 
tomato juice which would probably stag- 
ger our friend from Wisconsin but these 
are the hot shot deals I mentioned before 
and which I feel do not represent the 
general market. This type of quotation 
never gets into my article. 

“Another important point to remember 
is the fact that many times prices quoted 
generally in a large market like Chicago 
are lower than prices obtainable in 
smaller markets. I know that quite 
frequently prices that are quoted here 
and finding the going tough are lower 
than those the same canners are quoting 
in smaller markets even a short distance 
away. Milwaukee is a good example. It’s 
unfortunate but the heavy volume avail- 
able in a market of this size many times 
tempts a canner and the market is broken 
when others follow suit.” 

“Midwest” 


A Midwest Catsup Packer writes: 

CATSUP—“The situation on Catsup is 
the one bright spot in the entire tomato 
industry and practically all major pack- 
ers have advanced prices within the past 
three weeks. A tremendous amount of 
business has been booked for either 
prompt shipment or for the early part of 
the new year. 

“The market can be considered firm 
and advancing with the stocks less than 
last year consumption.” 


A. W. Geier, formerly assistant general 
credit manager of American Can Comp- 
any, has been elected assistant treasurer 
and will be responsible for the overall 
credit operations of the company, the 
firm announced. Mr. Geier succeeds J. E. 
Sarver, formerly general credit manager, 
who has retired. It was also announced 
that C. D. Polhamus has been appointed 
credit manager of the company’s Atlantic 
division, with headquarters in New York. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Cut 3.40-8.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 
Med./Small 
Cut Spears 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 


o. 10 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........1.05-1.0744 
BO. BOB 1.65-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 303......1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ........ .90-.95 
BOB 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.20-1.40 
No. 214 1.95-2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, 8 02. .....ccssssesees 1.15 
No. 303 1.80 


10 
Std. No. 303 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 1 sv. 


No. 10, 2 sv. 
BOB, SV. 2.25 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv.. 
No. 10, 3 sv. 
No. 303, 4 sv. 
No. 10, 4 sv. 
Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
0, 4 sv. 8.00-8.25 
sta. Cat, 1.25-1.35 
7.00-7.25 


Nominal 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308 ........... 1.45 
10 8.00-8.25 


BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States 
Midwest, Fcy., Small Gr., 

No. 303 
Medium 

BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Sl., No. 8 

No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Diced, No. 808 
No. 10 
Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0.........0ssee 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 

CARROTS 

Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 10 7.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308 ............ 1.05 
No. 10 5.50 

Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 

. 303 1.15 

No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 1 5.50 


CORN— 
East 
moe, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
10 10.00 


No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.30-1.45 

Std.. No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 8.00 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 1.05 
1.4214-1.55 
12 oz. Vac. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 8 oz 
12 oz. Vac. 
1,20-1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 .95-1.00 
1.37 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 7.25 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 3038........000000 1.35 
4 sv. No. 303 


Std., 4 sv. No. 308..............0 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

Std., Ung., No. 308. ........00. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 02..........00 -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Ungr., No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

New SWEETS 

Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 308.........0.00. 2.35 


8-4-5 sv., No. 3038... 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... J 
4 sv. 
Ungraded 
5 sv. 

MIDWEST ALASKAS 

No. 303 2.40-2.50 

1.35-1.40 

-1.90-2.00 

11.75-12.00 

1.60-1.62% 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Ex. Std., 4 8v., 8 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 

No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 1.76 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038.......00..-.0 1.35 

Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ..... .-85-.87 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Std., Unar., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz....... 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 2.75-2.95 
No. 3 Squat 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac 2.50-2.65 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.00 


1.35-1. “40 


2.60-2.80 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcey., No. 308 .... 
No. 2 
No. 21, 
No. 10 
Texas, No. 300 
SPINACH 
M., Fey., 8 Of, 


1.02%4-1.05 
1.12%-1.15 
1.42%%1.45 
4.75 
1,00 


1.25-1.30 
1.30-1.40 
1.70+1.80 
i 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No, 308 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 4,254.50 
Calif, Fey., OZ. 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 2% 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 4,50-4.65 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303......+ 1.45-1.50 
1.50-1.60 
2.25-2.35 
7.75-8.00 
1.15-1.25 
1.25-1.30 
1.80-1.90 
0 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
No, 2 3.00-3.15 
No. 9.50 
Ex. No, 1.15 
3 1.40-1.45 
1.50 
2.40 
8.00-8.50 
1.02% 
1.20-1.25 
1.25-1.40 
1 oe 00 
7.25 


9.25-10.00 
1.70 
2.00 

2.50 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 


Texas, 
No. 303 
Ne. 10 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif, Fey., 6 0066.85 
No. 10 
Md., 6 oz. 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T 


No. 10 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1 .. 
10 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
No. 10 Apples 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Fey., No. 303 
Choice, No. 808 1.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Iey., No. 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 24% 2.90 
No. 10 11.00 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 ......... 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.35-2.55 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
N.W., R.A,, Foye, 8 45 


3.35 
11.75 


No. 24) 4.10-4.35 
No. 10 14,25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 
No. 24%4 3.85-4,00) 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 21..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 2% 00 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 


COCKTAIL 


Choice, No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 


PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 cso 1.85-1.95 
2% 2,802.85 
10. 00-10. 40 


3.30-3 40 
12.50 


+ 

2.35-2.40 

8.40-8.50 

Pie, No. 10 8.06 
Elberta Fey., No. 3.55 
Choice No. 2% 3.00 


3.80-3.90 
3.40-3.50 
3 10-8. 20 


2.47! 


No. 303, Fey. 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
2.4 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........0008 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 
No. 10 
2.0716.2.10 


No. 10 
JUICES 


2.25-2. 86 


APPLE 
N. Y. Fey., 46 oz. 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fia., No. 2, Sw. . 
46 oz., Sw. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2, Sw. 
46 oz., Sw. 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2, Sw. 
46 0z., Sw, 


PINEAPPLE 
Hlawatian, Pey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 


3.05 


95-1.021, 
2.10-2.15 


809.90 
1.85-1.90 


1.10-1,15 


1.05-1.15 

.2.10-2.50 

2.00- 2. 40 

46 oz. 


2.10-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 


FISH 

SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT......... 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT 19.00-20,00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
10.25-11.00 
8.00-8.50 


SARDINES—Per Cask 
Maine, 44 Oil keyless............ 7.50-8.50 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9.75-10.00 
Calif., No. 1 Oval 11.50-12.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.00-16.00 
Fey,, Lght Meat, 14’s 13 ,25-15.76 


: é | 
Uner., No. 808 Choic 
Sted., 3 sv., NO. 303 3001.35 
Ex. Std., No. BOB A5-1-70 
No. 308, 2 BV. +50 
New York, Fey., NO. 
Wey v., No. 30: 
Ex. Std., No. 40-145 
Bb. 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 


